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A DESERT EAGLE OWL 


By J. G. MAvroGcorDATO 


The Desert Eagle Owl (Bubo ascalaphus desertorum) is, even for an 
Owl, an exceptionally handsome bird. It is one of the smaller Eagle 
Owls, and its coloration harmonizes, as one would expect, with its 
desert habitat. The general ground colour of its plumage is ‘‘ old 
gold ”’, brindled with dark sepia, and spotted with white. It is, of 
course, eared, and has strikingly handsome eyes of a glorious orange 
colour. 

In the Sudan it lives on the little rocky hills (jebels) with which the 
scrub-covered desert is interspersed. These jebels are normally 
waterless and practically devoid of vegetation, but contain an infinity 
of caverns and caves of every shape and size. The surrounding 
country is arid scrub, that is, sand or gravel dotted more or less 
sparsely with thorn bushes and an occasional tree. The jebels with 
which I am myself familiar lie within two or three miles of the Nile, 
to the North of Omdurman. 

The numerous castings scattered about an occupied jebel provide 
a fairly accurate clue to the feeding habits of this Owl. Rodents 
(rats, mice, jerboas, jerbilles) not unnaturally ‘provide the bulk of 
its food. Scorpions are, however, a surprisingly common ingredient 
in the castings. Feathers are rare, but I have found Sand Grouse 
feathers, and suppose that these Owls sometimes find an opportunity 
of pouncing on a jugging bevy of Sand Grouse. 

Little seems to be known of their nesting habits, and it required 
three years of intermittent search of jebels known to be occupied by 
resident Eagle Owls before I found (in April, 1948) the fledgeling which 
I now have. Even so I cannot claim to have found the actual nest, 
for the little cave into which the young Owl retreated on my approach 
showed no greater signs of occupation than any of the surrounding 
caves, and I could find no trace of any other member of the family. 
Although not yet able to fly this Owl was a strong runner, and 
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I suspect had reached the stage when he was inclined to wander 
about the rocks to relieve his boredom. 

This young bird is of a somewhat nervous disposition, and when 
first taken used to indulge in a good deal of beak-snapping ; he can 
give a shrewd bite with his beak, but has never made any aggressive 
use of his feet. 

His appetite is small for his size ; or at least for his apparent size, 
for he weighs only 13 lb. For reasons of convenience, I found it 
necessary in Khartoum to change his diet from fur to feather, and 
used to feed him on House Sparrows, Golden Sparrows, Pigeons, or , 
Doves. Feeding time was at dusk every evening, and a suitable ration 
appeared to be about four Sparrows, half a Pigeon, or two-thirds of 
a Dove (the ubiquitous Mourning Dove). During his holiday at the ‘ 
London Zoo (which kindly offered him hospitality during my leave), 
his daily ration, I am told, consisted of three or four white mice. 
Though I give him water (in a shallow Pigeon bath), I cannot say 
if he drinks, but he certainly paddles. 

In Khartoum I kept him in a lean-to aviary, about 4 yards long by 
2 yards wide by 2 yards high, floored with sand and having a small 
rock-built cavern in one corner. At first he used to retreat into his 
cavern when alarmed, as well as for a siesta during the heat of the 
day, but latterly he seemed to prefer sitting on a perch outside, unless 
the heat was extreme. In fact, as with the adult Owls, which are 
in the habit of sitting out on rocks in the full light of the sun in the 
mornings and evenings, bright sunlight seems to cause him no incon- 
venience or distress, and he can certainly see tolerably well in it. 

In England, having no aviary available, I used to keep him in a , 
shed at night, and on fine days pegged him out in a sheltered corner 
of the garden on a bow-perch, to which he was attached by jesses, 
swivel, and leash, like a trained hawk. ‘This method appeared to 
suit him very well, and the constant handling involved served to keep ° 
him a good deal tamer than if he had been left to his own devices in 
an aviary. 

I cannot, of course, prophesy how this Desert Owl would stand an 
English winter ; it could probably tolerate mere cold, but would 
have to be carefully protected from damp and draughts. 

My own bird, however, missed the experience, as he returned with 
me to Khartoum at the end of October. 
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BIRDS OF PREY AS COMPANIONS 


By Raot SHR1 DHARMAKUMARSINHJI 


In India there is a great variety of birds of prey which breed in 
many parts of the country, and during the autumn and winter 
seasons there are large migrations of birds which invade the plains 
regularly. It would take too long to niention all these birds, except 
those which are well known for their use in falconry, which has 
achieved a high standard in India. I am sorry to say that to-day the 
art of falconry is vanishing rapidly in India, and there are few who can 
really appreciate the finer points of this sport. In this article I do not 
wish to discourse on the art of falconry, but to give an idea of some 
birds of prey as human companions. As a Hawk grows older in 
captivity we trouble less about making it perform, and she becomes 
more attached to her master as time progresses. Moreover, in spite 
of the companionship of a bird to a man, one often expects some sort 
of display or work worthy of the bird’s ability, which may be quite 
voluntary and irrespective of the fundamentals of the art of falconry. 

Let us take the Goshawk. She has been condemned by many 
except the Oriental falconers who prize her most, but not without 
reason. Once a man becomes attached to his Goshawk I do not 
think he will sell her for a thousand! The sentimental value in the 
East is something that should be understood by the West. The per- 
formance of the Hawk may be little, but the sentiment value great. 
The Taj Mahal, with its splendour and architectural beauty, amazes 
everyone, but I was told that an American visitor asked how many 
bedrooms it had got! The difference between a Goshawk and a 
Peregrine mainly lies in its size, shape, and performance, as much 
as between a good gun dog and a classic greyhound. In general, for 
that matter, the East cannot appreciate the Englishman’s dog and the 
way he keeps it. As a companion there is no Hawk to excel the 
Goshawk or the Baz; unhooded she remains at all times with cat-like 
eyes. It is we who have to study her. In my memory there have 
been a number of Goshawks that have passed through my hands, 
but there are only some that have remained as true companions, 
the reason being that it has not been customary to inlermew our Hawks, 
and until then the real friendship relation between man and Hawk 
does net arise. Moreover, when a performance is to be seen and 
shown to visitors the Hawks are keyed up and require careful handling. 

I well recollect a male Goshawk which would come back to my fist 
at almost any distance on my calling him, which very much amused 
many of my falconer friends, who in banter termed him a Falcon. 
Thereafter, I was often questioned as to how I managed this method 
of training, but I could give only one answer, that I knew the Hawk 
and he knew me and a real friendship existed between us two. 
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The ‘‘ Baz”? as a companion gives immense pleasure, especially 
during morning and evening walks, and one does not have to think 
of the multitude of falconry do’s and dont’s and to speak of drugs. 
I have often taken out a Baz day in and day out as a companion in 
the countryside, and it is a delight to watch her eyes picking up each 
and every small movement ; a hare has often crossed the path, and 
before one knows it the Baz has either tackled it, missed it, or not 
even attempted, depending on her mood, and I have never been dis- 
appointed. Sometimes she has merely chased a hare and taken her 
exercise, and then as I have extended my arm from a distance and 
called her she has come to my fist or has often come running on the 
ground towards me to be picked up. In fact, I have never troubled 
about these pseudo-flights until my wife complained about fresh 
meat! Besides, I might say that some of these flights ended in unusual 
success, which made me wonder as to the length of flight and ability 
of a Goshawk. I can well recollect one chase when my “‘ Khandan ”’ 
Baz was on my fist. One evening while walking over a black cotton 
field I put up a hare and my Baz, leaving my fist, made a number of 
attempts which failed, but the wind being favourable she did not 
give up, and at the end of my walk I was amazed to find the hare 
caught in her firm grip. The distance from where the hare got up 
to where it was killed must have been about 300 yards. I may tell 
you, however, that all Goshawks, however well trained they may be, 
will not attempt such long flights, but there are as many individual 
traits in Hawks as in man, and they can be readily recognized. 

Goshawks get fairly attached to their masters, as do some Falcons, 
and they will come to the fist without any bait, unless they are too fat. 
I have kept many kinds of birds of prey, and I feel there is much 
prejudice against the Goshawk in the Western countries. Yes, she 
is a moody Hawk I admit, with a bad temper, but is she not courageous 
and a happy companion? I have always felt that Western falconers 
have not sufficiently studied the Goshawk. I hope I am wrong. 
If I were asked which bird of prey I would prefer for a long friend- 
ship I should certainly say a good Baz. Perhaps the shori flight of 
the Goshawk is not so exciting, but the companionship is valued 
greater. A Goshawk will take to you better, and there are less chances 
of losing her. While hunting she will run around bushes and in 
and out of hedges like a dog affording full amusement. She will 
indicate a Francolin in a bush when you cannot see it, give you 
exercise, make you think, and be much more amiable, coming to 
your fist frequently. A Goshawk once attached to you will bate from 
the keeper’s hand as soon as she sees you ; in short, she enjoys being 
on your fist. If you .wish to reap the real benefit of a companion 
Hawk, keep a Goshawk, study her, and let her behave naturally, for 
she will be in truth a friend all your life. Perhaps I would be going 
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too far if I said that Hawks will respond to their masters under any 
conditions. 

However, I have dwelt on the Goshawk too long. Now I shall 
come to the Peregrine, nay, the Shahin, for she surpasses it in tempera- 
ment and fidelity. The Shahin is called the “ Amir” in the East, 
a fitting designation with the complexity of its meaning, though in 
short it means a noble Falcon and a noble Falcon she is. Neverthe- 
less, I bow my head to the Peregrine for courage and perseverance. 
I will now tell you of a Shahin I had, which became so attached to 
me that when I used to take her out in a car unhooded she would 
still be quiet, in spite of the many jolts on the bad road. After her 
release she had the habit of soaring to such an unearthly height as 
to be out of sight, and to make us rather nervous of losing her ; but 
she invariably returned when she was satiated with sunning herself. 
Notwithstanding, one day, I very well remember my patience having 
given out. Having called so much as to give me a sore throat and being 
disappointed at her not returning, I decided to leave her where she 
was, and told my co-falconer to give up hope and get quickly into 
the car. No sooner had I started the engine and moved the car some 
yards than I saw my Shahin next to me on the ground waiting to be 
taken up to be fed. She thought that we had forsaken her, and she 
dropped to earth as we started to move home, so as not to be left 
behind. 

Lost Shahins are well known for their reappearance at the site 
where they have been released, which they do much more frequently 
than Peregrines. Moreover, they become quickly attached to their 
masters. In spite of these admirable qualities they do not fetch a 
better price than the Peregrine. 

Similar to the Shahin the Peregrine is an excellent companion, 
expressing happiness by croaks and gestures and the eyes convey 
much. Out of the many fine qualities that she possessed a striking 
one is that of while pursuing a quarry to keep strictly to one selected 
bird out of a flock throughout the flight and I have had Peregrines 
which showed this. I even noticed this peculiarity, with surprise, in 
Duck-hawking and I cannot exactly account for it. But you must 
admit that it is a trait which must be much admired, especially when 
in the face of easier quarry being available at the time. In fact, this 
trait of singling out a particular bird once she has decided upon it is 
seen in many kinds of Falcons, and is quite rightly considered a very 
good point by Eastern falconers. Some falconers go as far as to say 
that they can predict this and other good qualities of the birds by their 
colour and markings. 

It is interesting to note how some birds of prey quickly associate 
ideas by visual signs. While hawking with Sakers it is often the case 
that a hare is flushed in a field of standing cotton without the Falcons 
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perceiving it, and so keen are the birds at the time that they leave the 
falconer’s fist unhooded automatically, without seeing the quarry. 
So when accompanied by horses the riders chase the hare into more 
open ground, and knowing that the leading horseman is following 
the hare, the Falcons follow in the direction of the leading rider, even 
though he may be a great distance away, until the hare comes into 
view. I have also seen the Saker Falcon hovering over or swooping 
at the bush in which the hare has taken refuge at the time when the 
rider has appeared on the scene. Such is the intelligence of birds of 
prey, some of which is acquired by experience. 

In falconry birds of prey well understand that man is a friend. 
Falcons and Hawks understand the dangers of Eagles robbing their 
prey, and it is instinctive to them to take shelter immediately after 
they have captured their prey. I have often had tame Falcons 
dragging and sometimes carrying their prey towards me in order to 
escape the anticipated attacks of wild birds of prey. They also do 
this to evade the intense heat. This has been very well filmed by 
some of my friends. Falcons and Hawks are intelligent birds, and if 
association of ideas are rightly inculcated in them, they become most 
interesting companions. 

To say a few words on Eagles. The Golden Eagle does not usually 
occur in the plains ; nevertheless, it is perhaps the ideal of falconry. 
However, we get some Eagles which can be well trained. Eagles are 
generally noted for their ferocity and bad temper, but once they have 
been reclaimed are quiet as lambs. I had a Tawny Eagle which would 
enjoy sitting in my lap like a broody hen, and show all the affection 
of a Parrot. By mentioning this, please do not be misled that I suggest 
the Eagle as a pet. With exception of the poor appetite of Eagles, 
they make most amusing companions. They will follow you a mile, 
walking or flying in the hope of getting a morsel. Being cumbersome 
birds, one does not see in them the agility of the smaller Falcons and 
Hawks, but they are intelligent birds, and if we are prepared to carry 
their weight, they will certainly enjoy human companionship. Eaglets 
make good friends, but are not so useful in the art of falconry. A young 
Tawny Eagle which I had gave out all the yells and screams of friend- 
ship sufficient to attract an entire town. Well-trained Eagles become 
docile but, like a caged lion which has drawn fresh blood, they become 
rather unruly when on fresh prey. At this moment some instinctive 
urge makes them sudden strangers, and they require careful handling. 

Eagles which have been in the mews for some time, and have been 
given full liberty, do not readily leave their precincts, and they 
become regular visitors, yelling and screaming for meat, and woe 
betide your poultry and ducks. Wild Tawny Eagles become very 
tame, and I do not know why they cannot be easily bred in large 
aviaries. A female Tawny Eagle which I had caught and reclaimed, 
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became so tame that when she was given full liberty, never left my 
compound for many months together. She sustained herself on the 
bones and titbits from the kitchen. However, she was regularly 
mobbed by Crows, of which she took no notice. I am afraid the end 
was rather a tragic one, for a wild Eagle seized her, and the fight 
resulted in her being so badly wounded that I was compelled to 
destroy her. After that I had often felt that giving freedom to tame 
birds of prey was a sort of cruelty. However, trained Hawks which 
are freed at the end of the season are fattened, and when they regain 
the urge of the wild, are let loose. The smaller Falcons, such as Red- 
headed Merlin and the Hobby, make amusing pets, as do Sparrow- 
hawks, Shikras, black winged Kites, and Kestrels. I imagine, in 
tropical India, birds at liberty suffer much more than in colder climes. 
Nevertheless, intermewed small Hawks make excellent companions, 
provided one has an elementary knowledge of how to keep birds of 
prey, and one may even try to go as far as enticing them to breed in 
captivity. One Hobby that I had, I remember, would soar for a 
considerably long time, and then swoop at the lure with sardonic 
impertinence, only to rise up into the sky to look back at me as if to 
say *‘ You have no control over me’. At the end of her exercise 
she would quietly settle on the small lure without any fear of being 
taken up. 


[ NVote.—Baz — Female Goshawk. ] 


A PET KESTREL 


By Greorce A. WEAVER 


Some years before the war I became the owner of a fine male 
Kestrel, and during the time it was with me it grew exceedingly tame 
and confiding. A friend of mine found this bird lying beneath an 
electric pylon, having presumably accidentally collided with the 
overhead cables. Thinking it dead, my friend brought the bird along 
to me as a possible specimen for mounting, but whilst holding it 
in my hand I was surprised to see it come to life and promptly seize 
the fleshy part of my finger. I opened my hand, anticipating that 
the Kestrel would take wing, but apart from scrambling unsteadily 
to its feet and releasing my sorely tried finger it made no effort to 
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leave. I gave it a careful examination and could find no sign of 


fractured bones, so having an enclosure vacant I placed the bird 
. inside and left it to settle down. 

The problem that next faced me was food. It was Sunday and the 
joint as yet uncooked ! With little difficulty I persuaded my mother 
to cut me a portion, which in size would dwarf the present-day ration, 
and cutting it into small pieces I proceeded to the aviary. Placing 
the food in front of the Kestrel I retired some distance and awaited 
results. I was disappointed, for apart from taking a disinterested 
glance in that direction the bird fell to contemplating its new surround- 
ings. I again approached, and picking up a piece of meat waggled 
it in the Kestrel’s face. After one or two half-hearted pecks he suddenly 
took it in his beak, transferred it to his claws, and commenced tearing 
off small morsels and devouring them hungrily. After that it was 
plain sailing, and I never again experienced trouble in feeding. 
His diet of butcher’s scraps was varied as much as possible with fur 
and feather to aid digestion, and beetles, spiders, and cockchafers 
were also greatly appreciated. On every appearance I would be 
greeted with a “‘ mew’, varied sometimes with a cry not unlike a cat 
bent on some nocturnal mischief. 

Gradually the Kestrel regained the use of his wings, and the day 
arrived when I decided to give him his liberty. Opening the aviary 
door I saw him at last take wing, and with a farewell mew he vanished 
from my ken. For some days after he revisited my garden before 
finally taking to the wilds and freedom, but I never regretted my action, 
for I personally consider that except for exhibition or hawking all 
birds of this family are unsuited to captivity. 

The Kestrel builds in a variety of places, and I have found their 
nests on cliff ledges, old Magpies’ nests, holes in trees, and in disused 
buildings. If required, young should be taken a day or so before they 
are ready to leave the nest. They are apt to become surly if taken too 
soon, and are very subject to fits of screaming. A large enclosure is 
necessary if the bird is to be seen at its best, and one may be lucky, as I 
was, to observe at close quarters the wonderful hovering powers 
peculiar to this species. 


— 
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BUBO BUBO BUBO AND CO. 
By J. F. M. Floyp 


She was twins, when I first set eyes on her, crammed into a coop 
up Haverstock Hill way. Who could resist those glorious orbs of fire ? 
Luckily I was able to resist them in duplicate, for by their equality 
in hugeness the birds were unlikely to be a pair, and by their ferocious 
demeanour obviously not hand-reared. So one of her came in a box 
and was tipped into an empty two-stalled stable, where she still is ; 
it must have been in ’36 or °37. 

An inflexible sort of character, she remains to this day as wild as 
ever—that is, she seldom waits for my near approach. Having heard 
other folk on their Eagle Owls, especially when nesting, I used to 
carry a rolled newspaper by way ofa truncheon, harmless but alarming, 
when I went in, but I have never seen her for a moment what you 
could call aggressive ; just bill-snapping and bluff, making herself 
look like a fan with her wings and mantle. She gives visitors a show 
of flying over their heads from gable to gable, until she pops through 
the window into an outside flight constructed against the back. 
This never was an ideal affair, but by planting tall privet bushes 
behind one end I endeavoured to give her that comfortable feeling of 
shut-in-ness, a niche to which to set her back to. For a long time 
we never caught her out in this flight, so painfully sewn together of 
wire and extra strong wire mesh, but I used to listen at night with 
a window open in great expectation of her first hoot. If only the 
Eagle Owl hooted to scale in the Brown Owl’s vein! When it came 
it fell far short of that, just a “‘ hooo”’ now and again, not at all 
impressive, though it could be heard across the lake on the high road. 
However, the only notes I can find in diaries all too sketchy are vocal 
ones. Here is 27th March, 1938: ‘“ The E. Owls (pair ?) have been 
much more noisy of late at night, not merely a single ‘ Hoooo’ as 
usual, but a double ‘ Who-hoooo00’ and much leuder, and more 
frequent.”” Here’s a hiatus! I wonder how many aviculturists 
keep detailed diaries, writing them up in the small hours. We put 
our trust in memory! The “‘ query pair ”’ means I had been along 
to Fockelmann and ordered a male Owl that would breed. The 
query implies a wonder as to whether he was a man of his word. 
He was, as I rather expected. He, the Owl, came as from Munich 
Zoo, and bred there ; a model bird in every way. While “ she ” 
was flying pendulum overhead, he would stay on a perch and allow 
me to stroke his head with never a snap of the bill ; much too good 
for her. 

The suspected nest was actually in a dark corner under the manger 
of the far stall; the upper half of the stable door being open and 
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wire-netted. All kinds of rubbish and Owl fluff galore in which eggs 
were hidden, and I didn’t try to count, but stole out on tiptoe. Beware 
when your handbook says “‘ lays in scrape in ground ”’, it understates ; 
in the breeding season the hen can dig, e.g. under a door. So your 
apartments, Eagle Owl, must be made proof everywhere at ground 
level. There is no point in being exclusive about it, quite the reverse. 
Many a time the night has been punctuated by the crash of a pounce, 
the rattle of corrugated on a former hen-house embodied in the flight, 
and the squeal of a rat. I’m afraid the rats went on squealing, for 
these raptors deserve no credit on humanitarian grounds ; it sounded 
as if the Owl held the rat and cogitated, or just did nothing. A rat 
was dessert in those nights of plenty or not even that. Something 
to be put by and eventually removed by us. Appetites are small, a 
rabbit would only lose its head, the choice bit, in the days when the 
big hen lived alone. 

I do not know the mouse-measure for an Eagle Owl, she doesn’t 
feed to order ; but for a Spotted Eagle (A. pomarina, I think, a young 
bird said to come from Austria) quartered under the mill it is eight 
housemice, consecutive, after a day at threshing a rick—not seldom a 
mousey gold mine. In an attic over the shop where I got the little 
Eagle there was a huge young Golden or Sea Eagle perched on a 
towel-horse, quite untrammelled. One had to brush past to look at 
some Pacas, but it did not mind a bit; a very great temptation. 
It went on the stage—at least was loosed in her boudoir by a Star, I was 
told, but soon returned. My Eagle eats anything, anything remotely 
part of an animal, or does it refuse a Rook or a Jackdaw ? Memory 
again. I am told that Owls are dainty feeders ; during the war they 
had to do with a lump of passé sausage-meat when nothing else 
turned up, or even wartime sausages that were just a bit too far gone. 
There must have been blank days. Good enough feather-building 
stuff withal, Q.E.D. It is convenient that the head of any prey is 
the tit-bit of birds of prey ; they are well content with the heads of 
poultry, one a day for Falcon, Eagle Owl, or Eagle, and a Turkey’s 
head lasts two days. 

During one season there used to be a Jay, I suppose a former pet, 
often to be seen about the apple boughs inside the flight, quite at ease. 
It took little notice of me and none of the Owls, who ignored it, and 
lived on pickings, but I fancy it never stayed inside to roost. An 
otter hung about, outside so far as I know, sometimes disturbed by 
C. of an evening on his rounds, and leaving its tracks in the snow. 
One hard winter, not the last, we had a tame wild Heron—or rather 
two; but one, a large immature bird, was exclusive of the other, 
though second-comer. They haunted the cages and got what they 
could reach ; one used to come round one corner of an aviary and 
see a Heron slip round the other, and a Heron actually used to go 
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through the open mill door after mice, and once to mutilate a casualty 
left inside, a Peacock. 

The young were a trio in buff-grey down, dimly visible under the 
manger, standing upright together. I don’t remember that the cock 
showed any anxiety, and the hen behaved as usual or dodged outside 
through the window, but I crept away and left them very much to 
themselves. Ifthe hen had been tame she might have been dangerous. 
They grew fast into vast fledgelings, all eyes, more bizarre when their 
ear tufts were added, odd bits of fluff persisting on top. They ought 
to have been hand-reared. One of them got as large as their mother, 
and two were smaller, a hen and two cocks most likely. I shut them 
off from the old birds, and imagined they would be as amicable as 
Owls in a zoo. 

The following year there was another nest in the same place and 
three more hatched, but the war was in full swing, and the supply of 
fowls’ heads very indifferent, and they vanished in the downy stage, 
which was just as well. In one of my absences there was a sad scene 
when their attendant, or rather his wife, came one morning. The 
two smaller birds lay headless, and the young hen lived alone. Their 
food ought to have been divided and each seen to cover its own portion, 
but under the circumstances that was too much to expect. At last 
there was only one Owl in the stable, as at present, when I came on 
leave. There were bits of the male’s wings lying about, poor amiable 
bird ; of course, he may have died. The hen seems as good as ever. 
On 13th February of this mild year she began to hoot leisurely, 
steadily, oo-er-hooo ooer-hooo. 

My Aplomado Falcon (F. fusco-coerulescens Vieill, South America) 
almost lived to see the war out. There is a plate, 121, in Temminck’s 
Coloured Plates under F. femoralis. At first I had two of the same 
size, hand-reared birds just off a boat. The same old mistake of one 
cage and thinking birds liked each other’s company. Of course, one 
died. The other wintered out each winter perfectly well, in a deep 
compartment of an aviary wired in front facing south, roofed only at 
the back, so as to admit some rain. There was a question raised in 
Ibis not long ago, “‘ Do birds play?” This bird used often to stalk 
and grab invisible mice along its perch with every sign of glee, and 
would pounce on your twiddled finger any time you liked. Once 
I gave it a mouse alive, thinking that would be the quickest way to 
kill it, but the wretch took it up in one foot to its perch, and held it 
so in chancery for quite a long time. He (?) used to squeal a lot for 
his own entertainment or in greeting, and was willing to enter into 
a duet. 

Another war casualty was a Kittiwake. This was brought in a 
basket, in immature plumage, with a black bill and bold black eyes, 
by a boy who found it in the Cuckfield cemetery after a winter storm. 
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| wondered if the white stones attracted it, shining through the 
murk. It was unable to stand up, but when warmed at the kitchen 
fire began by taking a few sardines and soon came round. From the 
start it took command of the kitchen as far as the dogs were concerned, 
a peck on the nose to the spaniel and a jab or two for one or two fox- 
terriers, and that was that. It went through its allotted moult to 
maturity in an aviary with a pond, where it could dominate a single 
Silver Gull and even at first a pair, but eventually the pair got the 
upper hand and led it a life so they had to be separated. Minced 
meat and bits of fish suited it well, but it failed to survive when hound- 
meal had to be substituted. 

At the date of reading these proofs, 28th April, the little Eagle 
has been calling all day for quite a month, and not from hunger, for 
the value of fowl’s lights remains nil, whatever the tone of the market. 
He (?) is in breeding condition, I think : his appetite about doubled. 


LITTLE OWLS 
By D. H. S. Rispon 


Our Editor has asked me to contribute something to the Birds of 
Prey Number, but as Little Owls are the only raptorial birds I have 
kept my remarks will have to be confined to the pair of these birds 
which I had for some years. 

I came by them originally quite by accident. I was in a pet shop 
one day and, as was usual in such intriguing places, in the mood to 
buy anything interesting that took my eye, when the assistant, who 
knew my taste for something a bit out of the ordinary, produced a 
parrot cage containing two Little Owls. 

They were obviously young birds of the year and in good condition, 
so I bought them on the spot. 

Having got them home, their immediate housing became a problem, 
as my aviaries were full, and they had to have a place to themselves. 
Eventually a compromise was made, however, and they occupied a 
large flight which they shared with two Jays, a young grey squirrel, 
two hand-reared wild rabbits, and some guinea pigs. The flight was 
some 30 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 10 feet high. 

I had some fears for the young guinea pigs, but strange to relate the 
Owls never molested them even at night. 

Owls have always intrigued me with their beautifully patterned 
plumage, their wonderful eyes, and their slow, deliberate movements 
when at rest. Whilst the Littlke Owls were by no means the loveliest, 
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their pale yellow eyes, small size, and neat shape, and particularly their 
quaint habit of bobbing up and down when looking at one, made 
them great favourites all the time they lived with me. 

Although reputed to be hand-reared, they lost al! tameness when 
turned into the aviary. I provided them with a sleeping box and 
they would sit at or near the entrance to this most of the day, dis- 
appearing inside at one’s approach, rather like Lovebirds do. If one 
sat quietly in the aviary for some time, however, they would eventually 
come out again and stand on one leg with usually one eye half closed, 
like a couple of graven images. 

As soon as one moved they would be instantly on the alert, with 
both eyes wide open, staring intently at one. If one bobbed up and 
down they would appear to copy one’s movements, crouching low and 
then drawing themselves up to their full height. The next instant 
they were back in their roosting box where, if you opened the front 
and looked in, they would throw themselves on their backs, displaying 
their talons in self defence, the while uttering a rasping sort of screech. 

They had remarkable strength in their talons for such small birds, 
and their needle-sharp claws could easily pierce the skin of one’s 
hand, as I knew to my cost ! 

Their feeding was in those happy pre-war days quite simple. Raw 
beef cut into small lumps was their main diet, supplemented with all 
the mice and Sparrows I could catch. I used to keep mouse traps 
baited with bread and set under bramble bushes in the garden, well 
covered to hide them from wild birds, and it was surprising the 
numbers of field mice and voles I used to catch, which kept the Owls 
well supplied. 

They could dismember a young rat and eat it piecemeal, but full- 
grown mice were swallowed whole. Sparrows were partially plucked 
before being eaten. The Owls had a wider gape than one would 
suspect from their small beaks, and had a peculiarly reptilian way of 
guiping down a mouse until only the hind feet and tail protruded from 
their mouths, these eventually being disposed of with a final twist 
of the neck. 

A few hours later an oblong pellet about 2 inches in length, con- 
sisting of fur and bones tightly packed together, would be all there 
was to show of their meal. 

Occasionally they would cast up pellets of what appeared to be bits 
of leaves and green stalks. Why they ate this I do not know, unless 
it was to give them “‘ roughage ”’ on the days when no mice were 
forthcoming with their attendant fur and bones. 

Quite soon after I had them I thought they were a true pair. 
One was a good deal smaller than the other, as is usual with birds of 
prey, and the small one was altogether less aggressive than his mate, 

The following spring my surmise proved correct, as they went to 
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nest. Their sleeping box, of which the dimensions were about 12 inches 
by 12 inches by 12 inches, had the usual hole in one side near the top, 
and was one-third filled with earth. This they scratched and scraped 
into a hollow at the back of the box, and eventually three round, 
white eggs, not quite so big as those of a Pigeon, appeared. If I 
remember rightly, they were laid on alternate days. 

The hen sat assiduously for several weeks, and then one by one the 
eggs vanished. Whether they got broken and the shells were removed 
by the parents, or whether the young hatched and were eaten as soon 
as they emerged, a common occurrence I believe with raptorial birds 
in captivity, I do not know. 

My Little Owls were keen on bathing, and would occasionally take 
a tub during che day. As is well known, they are more diurnal than 
most Owls, and mine were certainly about during the hours of daylight. 
They were much more active at dusk and on moonlight nights, 
however, when they could be seen flitting about in the gloom and their 
yelping cries were often heard during the night. 

As mentioned before, they never molested even baby guinea pigs, 
and were well behaved with their other companions. 

Their staring yellow eyes seemed to have an unnerving effect on 
certain mammals, however, in particular my pet grey squirrel and a 
young Rhesus monkey. 

The squirrel occupied the same enclosure as the Owls, and normally 
each ignored the other. Occasionally, however, the squirrel would 
be bounding round the aviary from perch to perch, as was his wont, 
and would accidentally find himself face to face with one of the Owls. 

The bird would puff itself up with clicking bill, every feather 
quivering with menace. Fora moment Nutkin would hesitate with 
flattened ears and flickering brush, wondering whether to call the 
Owl’s bluff, only to lose his nerve at the last moment and turn tail, 
muttering and gnashing his teeth. 

The monkey, too, whose cage adjoined the Owls’ aviary, could 
not stand those unwinking yellow eyes which stared right into his 
simian soul. At first he would try and smack his lips at them as a 
placatory gesture, but when they still continued to stare he would 
lose his temper and curse them as only a monkey can. Still the Owl 
was not impressed, until with a slow blink it would turn its head and 
stare in another direction. 
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THE STELLER’S AND BLACK SEA-EAGLES 


By THe MArQuess HACHISUKA 


The largest Eagles found in the cold and temperate north are the 
Sea-Eagles. Our familiar White-tailed Sea-Eagle (Haligétus albicilla), 
is a dull grey bird ; only its white tail in the adult is conspicuous. 
But we find a beautiful Steller’s Sea-Eagle (H. pelagicus), only in the 
north-eastern corner of the Far East. This Eagle breeds around 
Kamchatka and is found wintering in Amurland, Korea, and Japan, 
but it is rarely found south of this region and some stay all the year 
round in their breeding ground. 

Like the White-tailed, Steller’s Sea-Eagle is very fond of salmon and 
other large fish which abound in large rivers, lakes, and coasts. So 
the litthe Commander Islands are one of its noted localities. There 
are many hot springs spouting near the coast of Kamchatka where 
water never freezes and many Ducks choose to stay there rather than 
to migrate southward during the winter. In large trees growing on 
the shores of these lakes several Steller’s rest and wait for Ducks and 
fish. As its name implies, the Sea-Eagle, unlike the Golden Eagle, 
seldom catches its prey in the air or on the land, but it is really at 
home on a big sheet of water and occasionally Gulls and young seals 
are also added to its menu. 

Marquis Yamashina reported that on Torishima, one of the Seven 
Islands of Izu lying south of Honshu, Steller’s preyed solely upon another 
Steller’s, the Steller’s Albatross (Diomedea albatrus). ‘This Albatross 
unfortunately only comes to Torishima to breed during the winter, and 
only at this particular season the Eagle appears from the north. 

To me Steller’s Sea-Eagle is not only magnificent for its size but is 
truly beautiful among birds of prey. The large portion of its shoulders, 
ample feathered talons, and slightly pointed tail are snowy white 
which contrasts strikingly with the uniform rich brown of the remaining 
portion of the body. Added to this, the massive bill and toes are bright 
yellow in a matured bird. 

In captivity Steller’s makes a very fine show. It is tame and sociable 
(several may be kept together) and is quite lively. The shrieking 
cries of the Tokyo zoo specimens are heard for a long distance in the 
Uyeno park. 

Many zoo animal collectors who came to Japan years ago sought 
this Eagle, and if dealers were notified a sufficient time in advance, 
Steller’s was no more difficult to get than Lidth’s Jay or Swinhoe’s 
Pheasant. 

Steller’s has a close cousin which is the Black Sea-Eagle (H. pelagicus 
niger). Only the tail of this eagle is white, and the remaining body is 
dark chocolate brown which looks quite black in a cage. 
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A well-known home of the Black Sea-Eagle is Korea, though 
Jankowsky reported it in Sidemi near Vladivostok and Godlewsky 
found it on the beach at Onon, in Dauria ; but these records are quite 
old and more recent specimens were all captured in Korea. Yet it 
remains a very rare bird, for only a dozen to fifteen specimens have 
been captured within the last sixty years. 

We know that the range of the Black Eagle is within that of Steller’s. 
This overlapping distribution and similarity in size and plumage to 
a great extent makes the systematic position of this Eagle still somewhat 
of an unsolved mystery. The late Dr. Hartert in his famous book 
considered it as a distinct species, because the particular specimens he 
examined had more massive bills ; but he confessed when we saw a 
specimen together in Marseilles on our way to Africa that there are 
not sufficient specimens in museums to justify his classification. The 
Japanese ‘* Hand-List ” considered it a sedentary sub-species of Steller’s 
in this restricted range, but to me the Black Eagle appears a melanistic 
form of Steller’s. 

Among Hawks and Eagles melanism is common. Chocolate coloured 
individuals are found all over the world, and among certain species 
melanism persists more in one district than the other. For instance 
in the Gabar Goshawk ( Meliérax gabar), of Africa, dissimilarity between 
the grey normal and black phase is so profound that until recently, 
when more complete field observations were made, people thought 
they were two distinct forms. A less known, but equally good, example 
is Sanford’s White-breasted Sea-Eagle (H. leucogaster sanfordi) from the 
Solomon Islands. When we know more about the Korean Black 
Sea-Eagle, its status may come out the same as the Gabar Goshawk or 
the White-breasted Sea-Eagle, but whatever its systematic position 
may prove to be in the future, niger will remain a very interesting form 
of Eagle. My treatment of niger as a sub-species of Steller’s is only 
tentative. 

The first discovery of this Eagle was made by Pére Heude, a French 
missionary at Zikawei, near Shanghai, who in 1884 obtained a young 
one taken out of the nest in Korea. He reared his bird, enjoyed 
observing plumage changes and finally it died in 1908. So we see that 
Pere Heude’s type specimen remained for twenty four years his close 
companion, a most enviable experience no one can repeat now-a-days. 

In spite of their rareness in their native land and in museums several 
Black Eagles have been brought over to some European zoos. One 
of the two birds brought over to Hamburg was acquired by the London 
zoo, and its coloured plate appeared in the Proc. Zool. Soc. in 1896. 
There is also a record of it in the Berlin zoo. A stuffed black bird in 
the Marseilles museum died in the zoo of that city in 1897. M. Lavauden 
published an account of it with a photo in 1924. 

My first acquaintance with a Black Sea-Eagle was in Korea in 1926 
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when Monsieur Delacour, his mother and I visited the Seoul zoo. We 
admired a fine specimen of niger with a snowy white tail and sulphury 
yellow bill and toes. I was much interested in this Eagle, and its 
photograph was taken and given me by Mr. Shimokoriyama, the 
director of the Seoul zoo. The accompanying plate of niger is the one 
we saw at Seoul, and I believe it is the first photograph of a live adult 
ever published. The fate of this bird was tragic ; it died in a perfect 
plumage about a year later, and Mr. Shimokoriyama kindly sent the 
skin to me in Tokyo. Unfortunately, however, it was during the hot 
season, and owing to the carelessness in a taxidermist’s shop this 
beautiful skin was completely destroyed by insects. 

At my request Mr. Shimokoriyama ordered Korean bird catchers 
to get me one and finally sent one Eagle to Tokyo which I kept about 
seven years. The Koreans seem to know something about the habit 
of this Eagle and captured it without a great difficulty. As the Manchus 
who value tiger’s claws the Koreans prize Eagle’s claws, and my poor 
bird was not an exception. But it lost two or three claws before the 
Director interfered to save the bird. When my Eagle a rived, its 
plumage was chocolate black all over, and its light greenish bill was 
an unmistakable sign of immaturity. It became very tame, and as years 
went by its bill turned to yellow, and white started appearing on the 
tail feathers and it became purer and purer. But it was rather to my 
regret that its shoulders also had white freckled feathers instead of 
turning to black. This plumage meant that my niger reached maturity 
and showed some touch of Steller’s on the shoulder. 

One year Mr. Hagenbeck brought his circus to Japan and visited 
my aviary. He was very much impressed with my Eagle and was very 
anxious to take it back to Germany if I were ready to part with it. 
Hagenbeck left some animals in my pen, and my Korean Black Sea- 
Eagle left Japan as a member of the world famous circus. 

Postscript.—When the above article reached the Editor, Miss Barclay- 
Smith kindly tried to find out further details about my Eagle in 
Germany, and on her behalf Mr. Robert Coombes wrote to Hagen- 
beck’s Zoo for information. The reply was that the Eagle with 
defective claws which he had from me was killed during an air raid 
in 1943, and that, strangely enough, if Mr. Hagenbeck’s memory can 
be trusted, this particular bird had absolutely the same plumage as 
the typical Steller’s. Miss Barclay-Smith’s letter informing me all 
this gave me a great surprise, but I incline to believe the fact is true. 
In the first place there is no one more familiar with the Black Sea- 
Eagle than Mr. Shimokoriyama, who was a long time Director of the 
Korean Zoo (only repatriated last year). I received a bird which 
appeared to him to be niger, but after several years it turned into 
somewhat intermediate plumage. However, I always took it to be 
nearer niger than pelagicus. During the course of about ten years in 
8 
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Germany it apparently became a typical Steller’s. These years of 
observation are very valuable, although it has not been carried out 
by one person, because such long observation on the plumage change 
in any bird is not often carried out. Now, Hagenbeck’s report makes 
me believe more strongly that niger is a mere colour phase and not 
a subspecies. 

Readers will be interested to know of a somewhat similar example 
in a Japanese bird which went through a colour change during its 
lifetime. It is the Varied Tit, Parus varius. This cinnamon-coloured 
Tit occasionally produces hepatic, albinistic, and melanistic phases, 
but the hepatic is the commonest of the three. Marquis Kuroda and 
Mr. Momiyama found that, after keeping hepatic individuals in 
company with normal coloured birds on the usual diet, the particular 
individuals turned into normal types and Marquis Kuroda reported 
an extraordinary case of a hepatic bird which turned into melanism ; 
gun metal colour. A coloured drawing of these birds was published 
in Tori, vol. ix, pl. v, 1937. 


* * * 


MY KITE 
By E. F. CHAWNER 


Many years ago I spent a spring in St. Jean de Luz, then a pleasant 
country village with one “‘ Pension” run by an English lady. I made 
inquiries about the local birds, particularly the birds of prey which 
have always been my favourites, but could not get much information 
beyond a vague rumour that there were White Owls, which I soon 
verified, one Barn Owl came round the pension every evening, and 
that in spring “ Milans royals’ nested in the mountains. These I 
found out meant the Black Kites, common on the borders of Spain, 
and I thought, but without much hope, that a pair would be desirable 
to add to my small collection of birds if I could procure young speci- 
mens. Fortune favoured me, for I learnt from one of the tradesmen 
who supplied the Pension that someone had a pair of young birds and 
would part with them for a small sum, as he was tired of them. Two 
days later the butcher negotiated a deal, and the next day I heard 
that he had brought the birds. I hastened to inspect them, and was 
confronted with a pair of screaming scarecrows, without a whole 
feather between them, dirty to a degree, and evidently half starved. 
The boy had driven them in front of him, and rather unnecessarily 
told me that they could not fly, and were “ trés vilains”. I was 
taken aback, and wondered what my family would say when I reached 
home, but I had not the heart to refuse the poor wretches, so bought 
them for a few francs. The next week I started for home with the 
Kites in a basket. I was travelling by night, but the screams attracted 
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more attention than I desired, and I had to submit to many inquiries 
from porters and railway officials before it was decided that the 
Englishwoman, being mad (as it was well known they all were), might 
be allowed to proceed on her way—‘ a good riddance ” they probably 
thought! I wondered rather nervously what anyone else would say 
who might enter the same compartment, and one lady did change 
into another, but then fortune favoured me, for a lady with a small 
yapping dog entered, and we agreed that she would not object to 
my birds if I would tolerate her dog. That was a night! The dog 
yelped incessantly and the Kites screamed and fought. 

Fortunately no one else boarded our compartment and we got to 
Paris unchallenged, but I had made up my mind that one Kite would 
be all I could expect my long-suffering family to put up with, and that 
as the station was close to the Jardin des Plantes I would deposit 
the other bird there. I had all the day before me, so having seen to 
my luggage I made my way to the Jardin and inquired for the bird 
keeper, who was feeding his birds. After some parleying he consented 
to accept one (later I received a polite letter of thanks for my gift), 
and I thankfully parted company knowing that I had done the best 
for the poor creature. 

When my Kite and I reached home—I will pass over the remarks 
made by my family (which were precisely what one would expect) — 
I installed my bird in a secluded aviary until I could get a block or 
jesses from the falconer at the King’s House, where the then Deputy 
Surveyor kept a beautiful falconry. Then my bird was placed on the 
lawn, and though of course his feathers could not be replaced until the 
moult, they were at any rate clean and free from vermin. He quickly 
became tame, and proved the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Where the 
Kite breeds look to your lesser linen,’’ for he would snatch a handker- 
chief or duster and play with it until it was more or. less forcibly taken 
from him. He roosted on a bough at night and would call for his 
breakfast of rabbit every morning. 

In time his feathers grew and he became a very fine and handsome 
bird, though not as richly coloured as the red Kite, and was accepted 
as a member of the family. He liked to watch a game of croquet, 
and commented on the strokes with chuckles and remarks. Mowing 
the lawn was also an event for, of course, he had to be moved out of 
the way of the mowing machine. 

His end was a tragedy : one morning he was missing from his bough 
and the leash was dangling broken. At first we hoped that he might 
have got loose and flown away, but about a week later his corpse 
was picked out of a rhododendron bush, and a mangy fox, who about 
that time was raiding poultry, was doubtless the culprit. He died 
much lamented—a beautiful gentle creature, who had endeared 
himself to us all. 


8* 
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EXPERIENCES WITH OWLS 


By Ditton RIPLEY 


Although by no means an Owl expert, it has fallen to my lot to keep 
a few Owls at one time or another, which have been a very consider- 
able source of pleasure. Far and away my favourite was a Sumatran 
Bay Owl which I purchased from an Atjenese in the highlands of 
north Sumatra in March, 1939. I consider this by all odds the most 
beautiful of the Owl family. The Bay Owl (Phodilus b. badius) is a 
smallish fellow, about ten inches tall. It is placed in a sub-group of the 
Owls along with the Barn Owl. However, it is much more beautiful 
than that bird. There is the same white ruff about the facial disk, 
the feathers tipped with chestnut and blackish. There is the same 
type of coloration on the head, back, and wings, chestnut with sparse 
black spots and white spots interspersed with the black on the scapulars 
and wing feathers. But the underparts are the glory of this bird. 
As he sits surveying one solemnly on his perch, he presents a front 
of the most delicate pinkish lilac, delicately spotted with black edged 
with white. It is a beautiful colour, soft and subtle, and without 
parallel. 

I could never call my Owl a “ Bay ’’ Owl. There seemed to be no 
sense to the name. To me he was always my Dancing Owl. He 
became very tame, and whenever I fed him he would give me his little 
display, gently twisting from side to side, puffed out on his perch, 
so as to show the full glory of his spacious lilac waistcoat. It reminded 
me almost of a hula dance. Then he would fall to feeding deliberately 
and daintily, and leave off his dancing until the next time. 

To my regret my Dancing Owl was very fond of birds, and while 
I was in the China ports on the way home I hardened myself and 
bought wretched Sparrows in the market on which to feed him. 
But later on he became quite used to meat, provided I included some 
roughage such as bits of feathers or bone, which he could cough up as 
pellets. My little Owl never called in captivity, but another one 
which I shot on the Island of Nias, off the west coast of Sumatra, had 
a very distinct soft call, “‘ who wieyou,” the accent coming on the 
first, ascending syllable of the second word. This species is certainly 
not by any means a diurnal Owl. It always seemed to me that it 
was far happier in rather dim light. Of course the species is sensitive 
to cold, and the following winter, lacking a suitable inside aviary, 
I had to my great regret to present my Dancing Owl to the Zoo. 

In Ceylon during the late unlamented war I made the acquaintance 
of the little Scops Owl (Otus b. bakkamcena). A small bird in the grey 
phase, it used to flutter in and out of my “ cadjan”’ hut looking for 
winged ants, and became entangled one evening in my mosquito net. 
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A more welcome addition than the scorpions which were also addicted 
to my net, I had it placed in a cage and kept it for some time. How- 
ever, whether because I gave it less attention or because its disposition 
was less amenable, it never became tame as did the little Dancing Owl. 
This little Scops has a soft muted call, related and resembling in a 
way our native American Scops, the Screech Owl. 

My latest Owl has been a large Great Horned (Bubo v. virginianus), 
the fiercest of the North American Owls. This is the fourth I have 
caught on the same pole trap in my waterfowl enclosure in the 
seventeen years I have had the pond. It has become remarkably 
tame, and allows one to scratch the nape of its head at feeding time, 
although it has only been in a cage three months. I suspect it is a 
year-old bird, still fairly young, although in full plumage. These are 
magnificent birds with their streaked tawny plumage, piercing yellow 
eyes, and the impression of power they convey as they stare solemnly 
at one. It is said that their favourite food is the skunk (Mephitis) 
that odorous creature, and yet I have never seen one which smelt 
badly of skunk. I suppose they attack skunks from above in such a 
way that the animals have no successful way of spraying them from 
their “‘ stern bastions”. This is a very commonly kept Owl, and 
has been bred in captivity by several people, including the ‘‘ non- 
pareil ’’ of Owl keepers, Mr. Spedan Lewis. They do well in a 
roomy cage, which must have good light litter and drainage in order 
to avoid the otherwise strong smell of carnivorous birds’ habitations. 
Nowadays, of course, it is often difficult to find enough to feed such 
hearty eaters of meat, but in Connecticut we are well supplied with 
pests in the shape of crows, skunks, jackrabbits, and so on, and so on, 
to keep an Owl happy provided one keeps a shotgun near. So far 
we have not had to give my latest acquisition meat from a “ frig ” 
more than once in ten days. 

From the point of view of aviculture Owls are all too often neglected, 
and it seems a pity that this should be so. Certainly few other species 
are hardier or easier to keep, and to the discerning eye their subtle 
plumage patterns and symmetry are most rewarding. I suppose that 
in a way Owls are the cats of the avicultural world. Like cats they 
keep their own counsel and seldom respond to affection or gentle 
handling. Like many felines they seem content to be admired from 
a distance. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 


A Council Meeting was held on 6th April, 1949, in the Council 
Room, Zoological Society of London. 

There were the following elections and appointments :— 

Council.—O. E. Dunmore. 

Hon. Life Members—Miss E. F. Chawner and E. Valentine, in 
recognition of fifty years unbroken membership. 

National Council of Aviculture—B. H. Dulanty, A. A. Prestwich, 


and E. N. T. Vane to represent the Society on the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL 


The Society’s Medal has been awarded to Edward J. Boosey, for 
breeding the Grey Parrot (Psittacus erithacus). 


* * * 


EAGLE-OWLS 
By ArtHuR A. PRESTWICH 


The Editor’s decision to produce a special Birds of Prey number was 
extremely ambitious. This very large group of birds has been severely 
neglected by aviculturists. During the full half-century of the Society, 
only a mere handful of members, notably Lord Lilford, Bonhote, 
Meade-Waldo, St. Quintin, Gurney, Moody, Whitley, Spedan 
Lewis, and Miss Chawner, have kept them on anything like an 
extensive scale. Many of us when young tried our novice hand at 
keeping an Owl, or possibly a Kestrel. Those early ventures almost 
invariably ended disastrously, and with the resolve “ never, no more ”’. 

Unfortunately, of course, but few aviculturists have facilities for 
keeping birds of this nature, and even the few seem reluctant to do so. 
The Striges are perhaps more suitable than the Accipitres for avi- 
culture ; but, even so, only a dozen species have been bred in Great 
Britain. 

Barn Owl, Tawny Owl, Eagle-Owl, American Eagle-Owl, Cape 
Eagle-Owl, Spotted Eagle-Owl, European Scops Owl, White-eared 
Scops Owl, Snowy Owl, Little Owl, Burrowing Owl, and Jardine’s 
Pigmy Owl find places in Breeding Records. It must be admitted, 


however, that one or two are included on somewhat unconvincing 
evidence. 
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The only species to have bred in any numbers and to have become 
established, even temporarily, are the Eagle-Owls, Bubo bubo and 
B. virginianus. The present intention is to give summaries of the four 
species of Bubo that have been known to breed successfully. 


EaGLE-OwL. GREAT Hornep Ow. Bubo bubo (Linné) 


Edward Fountaine bred Eagle-Owls at Easton, Norfolk, for some 
twenty-five years. Gurney published an account of the first breeding 
in 1849 in the Zoologist, 1849, 2452, 2566. Fountaine gave a full 
account of the period 1849-1859 in the Jbis, 1859, 273. The following 
is a briefsummary : The female had been in confinement twenty years 
before Fountaine procured her, but the male was said to be only one 
year old. They were housed in a large cage, about eight feet square, 
and about the same height. ‘ The period of incubation is thirty days, 
and one week usually elapses in addition between hatching the first 
egg and the last.” 


Eggs 

laid. Hatched. Reared. Notes. 
1849 3 3 3 First “88 laid on 13th April. 
1850 3 2 2 10th March. 
1851 3 3 3 10th February. 
1852 3 3 3 1oth February. 
1853 3 3 3 14th February. 
1854 3 3 3 2oth February. 
1855 3 o oO grd February. 

3 Oo oO These eggs were destroyed owing to the severity 
of the weather. The same happened to the 
second nest at the end of the month. 

1856 3 o oO First egg laid on 12th January. Destroyed by 
cold weather. 

3 3 3 First egg laid on roth February. 

1857 2 oO o First egg laid end of January. Destroyed by 
cold weather. 

2 2 2 During February. 

1858 2 o o January. Destroyed by cold weather. 

2 2 2 During February. 

1859 2 Oo o First egg laid 1oth February, one dead in shell, 
one addled. 

2 sitting i One egg laid 13th April, the other on the 17th. 

Fountaine says: “ I have proved that many of the first nests were 


destroyed, not from the coldness of the weather, but because the young 
birds were egg-bound ; and when I was myself from home, there was 
no one who understood how to take them out of the shell. I could 
have saved the young bird this year if I had been at home. I found 
on one occasion a young bird egg-bound, which it took me three days 
to take from the shell. This bird lived and was brought up.” 

In the Jbis, 1859, 473, there is a note by Fountaine: “A pair of 
Eagle Owls bred by me in confinement have lately laid three eggs 
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and hatched one young bird. This is the first instance that any of 
the eggs of my birds, produced by individuals bred themselves in 
confinement, have proved fertile. The female which laid these eggs 
is ten years old, the cock about half that age.’’ In the account pre- 
viously quoted, he had written: ‘‘ Three pairs of the Owls which 
I brought up in confinement have at different times laid eggs and sat 
on them, but the eggs have never proved good.” 

From 1860 to 1864, the story is continued by Henry Stevenson in 
his Birds of Norfolk, vol. i, p. 47 (1866). After dealing with the earlier 
successes, he writes : ‘‘ In 1860, a pair of young birds brought up one 
nestling, but there were none from the old pair. In 1861, two young 
ones were brought up by the old pair only. In 1862, an old blind 
female, presented to Mr. Fountaine some time ago, paired off with a 
male hatched in 1850, and two young birds were brought up. In the 
same year a young pair also had one nestling, but which was instantly 
devoured by its unnatural parent in consequence, says Mr. Fountaine, 
‘of my putting a hen’s egg under her to keep her on the nest until 
she was inclined to sit, and as I forgot to take away the hen’s egg, 
she hatched it and ate it, and served her own young one the same.’ ! 
No young that year from the original pair. In 1863, the blind bird 
laid, but her eggs proved of no use. The old pair brought up one 
nestling, and the young pair also had one young one, but the hen 
bird pulled its head off when about two weeks old, in consequence, 
it is supposed, of her being alarmed one night by the light of a lantern. 
In 1864, another young pair nested towards the end of February, 
and laid three eggs, but from the severity of the weather and high 
winds all the time, there was not sufficient warmth to hatch them. 
Neither the original pair, nor the blind female, did anything this 
year, but another young pair had three good eggs, which should 
have been hatched in the end of April, but, in Mr. Fountaine’s absence, 
these were unfortunately taken away under the impression they were 
bad. In spite of all these disappointments, however, Mr. Fountaine 
has now in his possession twenty-six of these noble birds, and has 
given away thirteen others at different times. They are fed on rats, 
rabbits, and small birds. A young pair of these Owls, in Mr. Gurney’s 
aviary at Catton, the offspring of Mr. Fountaine’s old pair, also 
hatched for the first time in 1860, when they brought up two young 
ones ; in 1861, two more, and in 1862, three young ones. In 1863, 


1 A somewhat similar incident is described in the Bull., B.O.C., xxxiii, p. xxi, 
vol. v, and Ibis, 1896, 261 : “‘ Mr. H. M. Wallis exhibited three eggs laid by a Golden 
Eagle (Aguila chrysaétus), which had been about thirty years in confinement, and 
began to lay eggs about fifteen years ago. The eggs having been taken and those of a 
domestic fowl substituted, the Eagle hatched three of the latter and reared three 
fine birds, feeding them principally on the flesh of rats. One of these fowls, a cockerel, 
was slain by his foster-mother, but the others had thriven. A photograph was 
exhibited, showing the Eagle and the fowls.” 
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three were hatched and two brought up ; and, in 1864, two were 
reared and presented to Mr. Fountaine, to supply this losses.” 

Fountaine was apparently breeding them as late as 1875, for 
J. H. Gurney (Jbis, 1875, 517) writes: ‘‘ Mr. E. Fountaine . . . whose 
success in breeding the European Eagle-Owl in confinement was 
recorded in the Jbis for 1859 (p. 273), and has been continued with 
very little intermission since that period.” 

Sclater (P.Z.S., 1869, 626) says bred at the Zoo before 1868 ; other 
successes there are two bred in 1898, and one in 1899 (P.Z.S., Addi- 
tions). 

Meade-Waldo (A.M., 1900, 76) writes: ‘‘ Our first nest this year 
(1899) was that of the old Eagle Owls, who hatched two young ones 
on April 3rd—this is fully a month later than usual. Both young were 
reared : which make ninety-seven reared during my lifetime. Hardly 
any eggs have been laid but what have been hatched, and no young 
one has ever died, with the exception of one that was choked ; the 
old pair going on year after year having their two or three young as 
regular as clockwork.” 

Major Flower (P.Z.S., vol. 108a, p. 208), says that two presented to 
the London Zoo, 20th March, 1927, had both been bred in the Meade- 
Waldo aviaries, one in 1882, the other in 1899. 

Bonhote (A.M., 1910, 263) writes: ‘‘ The only young one I have 
reared is seven years old and still alive and well . . . The old pair. . 
persistently refuse to feed their young. In 1904, she had three nests 
and hatched eight young.” Later, in A.M., 1911, 282, he says, “‘ nests 
very freely.” 

Miss Chawner reared one young one in 1913, from birds bred by 
Meade-Waldo. The young one passed into the possession of Sir G. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake. For the five years previous the hen had laid two 
clutches and incubated them without result. A later young one is 
mentioned, but there is no confirmation of its being reared. In 1915, 
however, another young one was fully reared (B.N., 1913, 237 3 1914, 
246; 1915, 260; A.M. Club, 1913, 32; 1914, 69). 

Whitley had a pair that successfully reared young in 1929 and 
following years ; three bred in 1929, teste Delacour (A.M. 1930, 261). 
Dr. Hopkinson (A.M., 1931, 314) records two bred in 1930, and says 
that at the time of his visit in 1931, “‘ The hen is sitting on half-grown 
young.” 

Miss Chawner (A.M., 1928, 277) recording the results for 1928 in the 
Spedan Lewis Owlery writes : ‘‘ Three eggs laid and all hatched ; the 
third nearly a week after the others. All went well for six weeks, and 
a plentiful supply of rabbit was given twice daily. But just as the 
nestlings had begun to feather and were using their wings they all 
‘went light’ and died in a few days.” 

Moody says the species “‘ appears to be a free breeder, very hardy, 
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and long-lived in captivity ” and that a pair was bred at Lilford in 
1931, and that they ‘ reared their young’ in 1932” (A.M., 1932, 48 ; 
1934, 240; 1946, 223). 


AMERICAN EaGLE-OwL. GREATER HORNED Ow. Bubo virginianus 


(Gmelin) 

William Borrer, in his Birds of Sussex, p. xvii (1891) writes : ‘‘ Con- 
cerning the Owls formerly in the Keep of Arundel Castle, which 
I believe were generally supposed to be Eagle Owls, and were men- 
tioned as such by Mr. Knox in O.R., p. 91, as they were for many 
years a great attraction to visitors...I may say that when I saw 
them many years ago I had no doubt that they were the Virginian 
species, in which opinion I am confirmed by the following notice in 
the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xiv, p. 82, by F. Shoberl, where, 
speaking of the Keep of Arundel Castle, he says: ‘ The Owls which 
are kept here were a present to the Duke from North America.’ This 
was published in 1813. Mr. J. H. Gurney kindly made enquiries for 
me of the present Duke, who most courteously gave all the information 
in his power, stating that he believed it to be the fact that the Owls 
were introduced into the Keep by Charles, the 11th Duke, who 
died in 1815, and that some were still remaining when he himself 
came to the title in 1860, but that during his minority they gradually 
disappeared from the Castle, though two were remaining in a garden 
in the town up to the end of 1869. Mr. Mostyn, the Duke’s agent, 
kindly forwarded me a letter from an old man, for many years the 
custodian of the Owls, who states that they occasionally bred in the 
Keep, producing but one egg in the season, and hatching it ; but in 
1859 one bird laid three eggs, which produced three fine young, 
which grew to maturity. One of the Owls, which had long been 
known as ‘ Lord Thurlow ’, at last laid an egg, which was the subject 
of considerable amusement. Mr. Gurney had a cutting from the 
West Sussex Gazette of 1859, stating that one of the Arundel Owls, 
believed to be the original ‘ Lord Thurlow ’, had just died, supposed 
to be about a hundred years old.” 

Miss Chawner reared one young one in the Spedan Lewis Owlery 
at Wargrave in 1028 ; A.S. Medal (A.M., 1928, 97, 195 ; 1929, 101, 
198). In the 1928 volume (p. 251), G. H. Gurney gives some extracts 
from his grandfather’s diary for 1873 ; from these it appears that two 


young were hatched, but whether they were actually reared to 
maturity is not stated. 


Care EaGLe-Ow., Bubo capensis A. Smith 


Bred at the Zoo in 1905, four reared, teste Report. 











Le 
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SpotTeD EAGLE-OwL, Bubo africanus (Temminck) 


First bred by Bonhote in 1go1 ; three eggs were laid, two hatched ; 
one young one lived only a few hours, but the other was fully reared ; 
A.S. Medal (see A.M., 1902, 39, 53, and photo of young one five 
weeks old ; 1910, 263). 


“DAYO,” MY PET BARN OWL 
By P. W. TEAGUE. 


Many years ago I kept a Barn Owl as a pet. 

It was in full adult plumage when given to me and I should say 
from its beautiful condition and lovely plumage that it was a young 
cock bird, and under a year old. 

The name “ Dayo ”’ was given to him, probably because he would 
come to me in daylight when called, and he was an interesting and 
most useful pet for he kept our stable loft free from rats and mice, 
as we had no cats. 

For a time he was kept in a good sized box cage and later on he 
was given the freedom of our stable loft where he lived for about three 
years, and later on given his complete freedom. 

** Dayo ” got very tame and would come when his name was called 
and would perch on my hand or shoulder, and take his food from my 
hand. 

He was always very gentle and never once attempted to claw or 
savage anyone—although he knew a stranger and would keep out of 
sight when possible. 

He usually slept on the wall ledges just under the roof, and would 
occasionally give me quite a start if I happened to go to the loft for 
hay or chaff. Silently and suddenly appearing from “‘ nowhere ”— 
‘** Dayo ” would perch on my shoulder or head without the slightest 
warning, for these owls are quite silent when in flight. 

‘“* Dayo ” was fed on pieces of meat, mice, rats, voles, bits of rabbit, 
and very occasionally a sparrow. 

I always gave him a dish of water, but he did not drink much and 
I never remember seeing any trace of his having had a bath, yet he 
always appeared clean and in beautiful plumage. 

Whilst on the subject of Owls, it may be of interest to mention an 
experience I had recently with that little fiend, the small Grey Owl. 
I saw two fighting under an apple tree some 50 to 60 yards from the 
road, so I climbed the railed fence and walked up to the combatants 
and put my hat over them. I brought both home and put them in a big 
packing case where they soon renewed their fighting again—so | 
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destroyed them. Some may ask why, well, I think more small Grey 
Owls would be destroyed if they were half as well known as I know 
them. In broad daylight I have seen these little fiends kill full grown 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, chickens 4 to 6 weeks old, almost half grown 
Partridges, Pheasant Chicks, and all kinds of our smaller birds. 

Like the grey squirrel they do far more damage than good. As it is, 
our small bird population have far too many enemies without the 
addition of these destructive aliens. 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The seventeenth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
11th May, 1949, at 6.30 p.m., followed by a dinner. 

Chairman: Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith. 

Members of the Club : Miss Kay Bonner, Capt. A. Clarence, G. T. 
Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, T. Crewes, O. E. Dunmore, A. Ezra (Patron), 
J. F. M. Floyd, C. F. Harding, R. E. Heath, Dr. W. C. Osman Hill, 
Dr. E. Hindle, G. T. Iles, Terry Jones, Miss E. Maud Knobel (Club 
Hostess), Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, G. C. Lynch, K. A. Norris, 
Mrs. L. N. Phipps, Sydney Porter, A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), 
D. H. S. Risdon, Peter Scott, D. Seth-Smith, A. E. Sibley, E. N. T. 
Vane, R. C. Witting. 

Guest of Honour: M. Jean Delacour. 

Guests : Major J. E. Adlard, Jim Bailey, Miss E. Bevington, Dave 
Bush, G. S. Cansdale, Miss J. Crone, Jean-Paul Harroy, Mrs. W. C. 
Osman Hill, N. B. Kinnear, Miss S. Kinnear, R. E. Moreau, Mrs. D. 
Seth-Smith, E. H. Tong, Mrs. E. H. Tong, W. H. Turner, Mrs. W. H. 
Turner, C. S. Webb. 

Members of the Club, 28 ; guests, 18 ; total 46. 

The Chairman, in welcoming Mr. Delacour as guest of honour 
pointed out that this was really a contradiction in terms for if anyone 
was an essential part of the Avicultural Society it was Mr. Delacour ; 
he was a Vice-President and had been a member of the Society for 
thirty-three years, twenty-seven of which he had served on the Council 
which constituted a record, but the Club wished to have an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings of appreciation. Miss Barclay-Smith 
then paid tribute to the great work Mr. Delacour had done for avicul- 
ture in general and the Society in particular, and said the Society 
would not have survived the war years without his constant help and 
support which he had ceaselessly given in spite of great difficulties. 
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She added that aviculture was not purely concerned with the successful 
keeping and breeding of birds in captivity, but it had its part to play 
both in the science of ornithology and in bird preservation— 
Mr. Delacour was the embodiment of all that aviculture should stand 
for—he was the greatest aviculturist in the world, he was a very 
distinguished ornithologist and he was President of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation. The Chairman concluded by telling 
Mr. Delacour how glad his friends were to have him among them 
again and, though they greatly regretted his migration to another 
continent, so long as he maintained his strong homing instinct which 
he had so commendably shown he could be forgiven this lamentable 
lapse. The Chairman then welcomed Mr. Jean-Paul Harroy, the 
Secretary-General of the newly formed International Union for the 
Protection of Nature, stating how honoured the Club was by his 
presence and drawing attention to the great importance of his work. 
Mr. Delacour expressed his great pleasure at once again being with 
his friends in England and thanked the Chairman for her kind words. 
His associations with the Avicultural Society had been a long and close 
one, and time had not weakened his feelings towards his British 
colleagues. Every year since 1946 his summer ‘“‘ migration” from 
America had been a little longer ; his present visit in Europe would 
last three and a half months, a good part of which would be spent 
on this side of the Channel. He then made the following remarks : 
** I want to take this opportunity to point out the importance of avicul- 
ture as an art and as ascience. It is no doubt a delightful hobby and for 
all of us here, successful bird-keeping and breeding are activities from 
which much pleasure and interest are derived. But it has a greater 
significance. Aviculture can play a considerable part in saving a 
number of species which are becoming rare and are threatened with 
extinction in the near future. The increase of the human populations 
of the earth and the penetration of the remotest parts of the world, 
coupled with disorder and lawlessness, which are constantly extending 
cause increasing destruction and prevent efficient measures of con- 
servation in many regions. Particularly with the larger birds such as 
game birds, Waterfowl, Pigeons, Parrots, etc., captive stock can be 
established so that the existence of the species is made safe. Few 
people realize perhaps that the Swinhoe Pheasants, common to-day 
in aviaries, all came from a few specimens imported eighty years ago, 
as also do the Brown Eared-Pheasants, now perhaps extinct in northern 
China, three specimens only of which were brought to France in 1862 
for the first and last time. The importance of propagating rare birds 
in captivity has now been recognized particularly by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, who have set up projects for the rearing of the Trumpeter 
Swan, and by the Hawaian authorities, who are now planning to save 
the native Goose—or Nene—which is dangerously nearing extinction. 
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‘** Another very important function of aviculture is the recording 
of data that is difficult and even often impossible to obtain from the 
observation of wild birds in their haunts. Such truth has been very 
vividly brought to my notice in the preparation of different works, 
particularly the recently complex manuscript of The Pheasants of the 
World, and in the preliminary studies of The Waterfowl of the World, 
which I am now starting. Very little is known and there is too often 
nothing recorded of the behaviour, displays, habits, breeding, and 
incubation of even quite common species, such as, for instance, the 
Golden Pheasant. The eggs, chicks, and moults of many others are 
particularly unknown. No description of the chicks of the Koklass, 
a species which has been reared several times in captivity, can be 
found in literature and no specimens existed in any collection until 
quite recently. Aviculturists can fill up these gaps in ornithological 
knowledge. I beg you to record carefully what your birds are doing, 
and to preserve and send to museums any available specimens of 
eggs and chicks. It will contribute to the advancement of zoology 
more than you might yet realize and it will also help our Editor 
a great deal in making the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE ever more 
interesting and valuable.” 

Mr. Harroy expressed his great pleasure in being given the oppor- 
tunity to meet such a representative gathering of English aviculturists. 
He felt specially honoured as he was a fellow guest of that very eminent 
ornithologist, Jean Delacour. Mr. Harroy gave a brief account 
of the research work being carried out in the Belgian Congo and 
extended a warm invitation to members of the Society to visit the 
Institute for Scientific Research of Central Africa there. 

Sydney Porter described briefly his recent visit to California. 
Aviculture, he said, is in a very flourishing state. Apart from the large 
collections there are many smaller about which one rarely hears, the 
majority kept by ladies. Some of the better-known are those of F. H. 
Rudkin, Senr., who although nearly ninety years old, maintains 
unaided about a hundred aviaries : Eric Kinsey whose vast collection 
is restricted to California native birds and whose success at breeding, 
including Woodpeckers, is phenomenal ; Mrs. Gilbert Lee who has 
bred Grey Parrots to the fourth generation ; and David West who, 
while still only about twenty, has one of the best collections of Parra- 
keets in California. It is to be hoped that Sydney Porter himself will 
give us a full account, so in anticipation we will limit his remarks to 
the foregoing. 

ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


* * * 
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PERSONALIA 


E. N. T. Vane has recently added pairs of Yellow-cheeked Parrots 
and Lesser Sulphur-crested Cockatoos (sp. incert) to his collection. 
They are believed to be true pairs, so developments are expected. 


E. J. Boosey recently visited Woburn, and writes : “ It was thrilling 
to see among other rarities a flock of, I think, no less than thirty of the 
lovely Red-breasted Geese.”” The Duke of Bedford hopes to move 
what is left of his collection at Lindfield to Woburn, and also to have 
a few Parrakeets at liberty. 


Alex. Hampe, who in pre-war days sent so many rare Chinese 
birds to aviculturists in England and America, now finds life in 
Germany very difficult and complicated, even though he is living in 
the American Zone. He is unfortunately without birds, and says, 
** Aviculture in Germany is altogether at the lowest ebb possible.” 


Readers who have been so fortunate as to see slides from photo- 
graphs by K. A. Norris, will be interested to hear he is now with 
J. F. M. Floyd in the Camargue. We shall hope to see the results in 
due course. Incidentally, Norris showed slides to illustrate ‘‘ Birds of 
the Marshland and Sea-shore of Holland ”’ at the Scientific Meeting 
of the Zoological Society of London, on 12th April, 1949. 

On 17th May, Peter Scott left to join an expedition sponsored by the 
Arctic Institute of North America. Its main object is to study bird 
life in the Queen Maud Gulf area, north of Canada and some two 
hundred miles south of the North Magnetic Pole. The greater part 
of the study will be carried out by air. 


A. A. P. 
* . x 
REVIEWS 
Brrps IN Brirain. By Frances Prrr. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
255. net. 


There are many books on British birds, but none quite like this one, 
dealing, as it does, not only with the birds to be found wild in Britain, 
but also with those that may be met with here in a state of domestica- 
tion. It is quite a large book of some 570 pages, full of matter that is 
all well worth reading, for Frances Pitt is a first-rate naturalist and 
what she does not know about birds and beasts, at any rate those of 
this country, is hardly worth knowing. 

In Part I we are given a general Review of Birds, their place in 
nature, structure, distribution, migration, and behaviour. The 
chapter on structure being particularly useful, explaining, as it does, 
the great difference between, say, the tails, wings, or feet of the various 
groups, and their adaptation to particular habits and environment. 
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Part II deals with the various families, commencing with the Crows. 
Native British birds very properly receive the most attention, and 
they are dealt with very thoroughly, but others, even the Parrots, 
are not neglected. Of that delightful bird, the Avocet, the author 
expresses the hope that it will re-establish itself as a breeding species 
in Britain, a hope that is now being realized, for it has bred here during 
the last two years. 

This book is very generously illustrated, both in colour and mono- 
chrome. As a frontispiece is a lovely coloured plate of a pair of 
Goldfinches, by Winifred Austen, while that exceilent artist, Roland 
Green, has contributed no less than sixteen plates, beautifully drawn 
and coloured, each figuring some five or six species. The photographic 
illustrations, of which there are a large number, are al! very good. 
One hesitates to suggest that just a few of these might have been 
omitted, but the book would have been equally valuable had such 
domestic birds as the Canary and farmyard Ducks and Geese been 
left out, and we hardly want so many photographs of the Mute Swan, 
one of which is printed twice over (pages 42 and 344) ; neither do 
pictures of Parrots, Golden Pheasants, or the Lyre Bird seem quite to 
fit into a book of this kind; and if the Satin Bower Bird must be 
included, it is a pity that the bower should be described in the caption 
as the “‘ nest ”’. 

This is a really excellent book, a worthy successor to others from 
the gifted pen of Frances Pitt who, in addition to the text and many 
of the photographs, has supplied some useful line drawings. 


D. S-S. 


PREDATORY Birps oF GREAT Britain. By Eric PARKER. The British 
Field Sports Society, 51, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. Price, 
3s. post free. 


Predatory ! That’s enough to make a naturalist’s gorge rise, but 
Eric Parker is on the right side ; he does his best ; one ought even to 
recall days when one’s own idea of bliss went with a gun, even a cata- 
pult, and things done one would prefer to forget. However when the 
writer of the Foreword tries to grow the wings on the Keeper, as 
virtually Warden of the Dawn Chorus (and it must be admitted that 
tragedies do happen where the Sparrow-hawk goes his round), one 
remembers an Osprey settled on a loch in Forfar, when an attempt 
was being made to reintroduce the Osprey, shot for stuffing by the 
keeper on a certain estate, and the apology tends to seem naive even 
academic, keepers doing just as they like in such matters, not un- 
naturally. The transition, or evolution, Keeper to Wild Life Warden, 
is no doubt taking place and we should all like to see the Keeper’s 




















NOTES II! 


position reinforced in dealing with the collector, the present maximum 
fine of one pound an egg reveals itself as quite inadequate. 

One would probably say with Major Buxton “I like an Eagle 
much better than a Hare, a Harrier much more than a Pipit”’ or 
words to that effect. One has never had the luck to see an Eagle 
among the Grouse, a Falcon successfully stoop, or even a Sparrow- 
hawk ; amenities not to be met with every day. It is unfortunate to 
have associated Eagle and Falcon in such company as the Carrion 
Crow ; practically nailing them on the dreadful Tree. Indeed the 
classification here seems arbitrary—you can picture “‘ Sportsman” 
scratching his head over the Falcons ; Eagle and Eagle go naturally 
together—Aquila with Halizetus, and then Buzzard, but the natural 
group of Falcons is peppered any old how; it is not classification 
by size ; give it up. 

More than thirty pages of Schedules of Protection, county by county, 
bird by bird, ‘‘ unravelled ” and set in order by Miss Barclay-Smith, 
tempt you to the verge of vertigo, should prove most beneficial to our 
fast vanishing species, and I am glad to know (living in Sussex) that 
it is only at rabbits they are shooting on a Sunday. 

Interesting local names are given, translated where possible, in 
English (nicknames), Welsh and Gaelic (more Bardic, “‘ Ruddy o’ 
the Burn, Gleaner of the Hunt’). 

Gulls ! That Great Black-back, most imposing ornamental, they 
have forgotten the old ruffian’s finishing patch of scarlet on yellow bill ; 
but eighty-odd pages, well and legibly produced, for three shillings 
post free ! And, drawings by Lodge. Consider the Hobby, highway 
bound with visor black. 

This little book could awaken observation, of the living rather than 
the dead, admiration ! 

j. F. M. F. 
* * * 


NOTES 


AGE OF A SPARROW 


It is always interesting to have records of the age attained by birds, a subject 
that is often little known. Here is one for the House Sparrow. Miss Drew, of 
7 Dovedale Road, East Dulwich, found a nestling Sparrow, fallen out of the nest 
and injured. It was at first fed with a fountain-pen filler, and became very tame. 
It could never fly, but became a great pet. It died 14th March, 1949, at the age of 
14 years. It survived three bombings, during one of which it was injured with a piece 
of glass in its eye ! 

D. Setu-SMITH. 


RosEATE CocKATOO X GREATER SULPHUR-CRESTED CockKAToo Hysrip. 


Mr. D. Bush, knowing my interest in such matters, kindly informed me that there 
was a Galah x White Cockatoo hybrid living at the Royal Hotel, Tenterfield, 
N.S.W. 

The owner, Mr. J. C. Munro, has been to considerable trouble to trace the breeder 
of this bird. It appears that twenty-four years ago, the late Mr. John French had 
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the parent birds, both good talkers, mated over seven years before they nested in a 
short, hollow limb. Two young ones were reared, but unfortunately one managed to 
escape. 

Mr. Munro describes his Cockatoo as follows :— 

“The hybrid, which is approximately the same size as a White Cockatoo, 
has plumage of an apricot colour from her beak to the base of the tail. The crest 
is of a deeper apricot shade, lightening off until the top of the head is pure white. 
The back and wings are grey splashed with white feathers.” 


The bird that escaped was a male similar in colouring, but more pronounced, 
the breast being a vivid orange. 
A Bs Be 


ADDITIONS TO THE LONDON Zoo. 


February, 1949.—There were only two new arrivals during the month: a Lesser 
Moorhen (Gallinula angulata), a species new to the Collection, caught at sea off Beira, 
Portuguese East Africa, presented by C. W. Benson ; and a Stanley Crane. 


March, 1949.—The thirty-one additions contained no rarities. The more interesting 
were a Giant Whydah, a Cinnamon Teal, a Blue-winged Goose, and a Rosy-billed 
Duck. 

Ten Golden and ten Reeves’s Pheasants were transferred from Whipsnade. The 
only new arrivals at Whipsnade were eight Golden Pheasants, one cock and seven 
hens. 


A. A. P. 


** CENTENARIAN ” Macaw Lays Ecos. 


A Red and Blue Macaw at the Brighton Aquarium recently gained considerable 
publicity in the daily Press by virtue of the fact that at the reported age"of 125 years 
it had laid two eggs. But acceptance of its reputed longevity must be considered with 
more that a modicum of reserve. Inquiry of the Aquarium management produced 
the reply :— 

** Our Macaw ‘ Robert’ was purchased some fifteen months ago from a dealer 
who had then recently acquired it from a spinster who had just died. The bird was 
known to have been in her family for at least 125 years and it is quite possible that 
this bird is considerably older.” 

rw eS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
AN INVITATION FROM AUSTRALIA 


As it seems that the means of travel are gradually becoming more available, it may 
be that some of your members may be considering to come to this country and see 
our birds in their natural habitat, since they are not permitted to have the birds 
sent to them. 

This Society has members resident in every capital city who would be delighted 
to welcome and entertain any such visitors, and to help them in any way possible. 
If any member of the Avicultural Society who is contemplating visiting this country 
cares to inform me, I shall be very happy to arrange introductions in the various 
cities. 

Lewis M. CampBELL, 
Hon. Secretary, the Avicultural Society of Australia. 


4 HawTHorN GROovE, 
HAWTHORN, 
VicTroriA, AUSTRALIA. 
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SEXING BLUE-FRONTED AMAZONS 


I think I have at last discovered the way to sex Blue-fronted Amazon Parrots, and 
it now seems so obvious that I can’t imagine why I never noticed it before. 

On the bend of the wing Blue-fronts have a patch of bright colour which is normally 
entirely hidden by the overlapping breast feathers. During the display, however, the 
wings are slightly lowered and thrust forward by both sexes, thereby bringing these 
patches of colour into prominence. At present we have eight Blue-fronted Amazons 
at Keston, and in each case the colour patches are either pure crimson or crimson 
at the back shading through orange into bright yellow in front. 

In both the two nesting pairs the cocks have precisely the same tricoloured wing 
patches, while in the hens they are pure crimson. 

I went to have a look at a supposed “ pair ’’ we have which, despite their bright 
colouring, I have long suspected might be two hens, and sure enough both have 
the colour patches pure crimson. A recently obtained Blue-front showed the tri- 
coloured patch, so 1 put him in the aviary with the above-mentioned couple, and 
he at once showed every sign of pleasure and displayed to both of them. 

Finally, a very quiet and retiring Amazon—an alleged cock Blue-front—has just 
been received. It struck me as temperamentally very unlike a cock bird, and as 
soon as I had a chance to examine it closely, there, as I expected, were the two pure 
crimson wing patches. 

I do not, of course, claim yet that this is conclusive, but it is, at any rate, a very 
striking coincidence that out of eight Blue-fronts five should have identically the 
same pure crimson wing patches, and the remaining three tricoloured ones, equally 
identical. 

Finally, with regard to ths mating up of Amazons. This, I believe, is sometimes 
considered to be such a tricky business as to necessitate the prospective bride and 
bridegroom spending weeks in separate cages side by side, before it is safe to put 
them together. 

Personally I think this does perhaps apply to African Greys, but not to Amazons, 
which temperamentally are so utterly dissimilar. 

My own experience is that any normal male Blue-front which, without previous 
introduction, is put into an aviary with any normal female Blue-front, takes to her 
just as quickly as would Roseate Cockatoos under similar circumstances. 

I say “‘ normal ”’, because, of course, one does, particularly among members of 
the Parrot tribe, occasionally come across eccentric individuals which, though often 
friendly enough to human beings, seem to have a fanatical hatred of all other Parrots, 
regardless of their sex. 

Such birds are quite unmateable, and are usually, I think, slightly mental, and are 
best segregated, as they are a very real menace to any other Parrot they are put with. 

EpwWARD Boosey. 
Tue Keston ForeIGN Birp Farm, Ltp., 
Keston, KENT. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


orapded by De Es tiaaise F.Z.S., “ Copthorne,” Oakdene Road, Godalming, Surrey. 
8. Rainbow A Place, Wi . 
Nopened kr A A Peemeuk: viaries, 31 Dundurn innipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Dommaickx, 13 Nokomis Circle (Nokomis), Knoxville 16, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. Proposed by Larry C. Shelton. 
Ms gg F.Z.S., F.R.HLS., c/o 29 Rathbone Place, London, W. 1. Proposed by 


Samuet Murray, F.Z.S,, 18 Somerset Gardens, Lewisham, S.E. 13. Proposed 
Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman. A ad 


Ww. E. Scuroeper, Box 444, Logan, Utah, U.S.A. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Hon. Peter A. Srrurtt, Bentley Park, Ipswich, Suffolk. Proposed by Terry Jones. 


NEW MEMBERS 


M. thay ac cea RNS Plush, Dorset. 
L. Bronson, 617 West 143 Street, New York 31, New York, U.S.A. 
J. Ww. oR 25 St. Paul’s Gardens, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


Cuarzes G. Jones, 516 Summit No., Seattle 13, Washington, U.S.A. 

Dr. Lzo Koper, [X/71 Héfergasse 18/3, Vienna, Austria. 

Mrs. E. Lzonnart, 1637 Grand Avenue, Piedmont 11, Ala. Co., California, U.S.A. 
Lieut.-Col. G. Lomer, D.S.O., T.D., Scallet’s Wood, Sidley, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
N. J. Munpen, Wilmer Lodge, Epsom Road, Guildford, Surrey. 

Tuomas Net, 97 Small Street, Vryheid, Natal, South Africa. 

Catvin Raaan, P.O. Box 7, Bell, California, U.S.A. 

Mrs. M. Ruts Sayzes, 48 Everett Street, East Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

W. J. Suerrier, 4731 Angeles Vista Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
Lawrence N. Taytor, Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa., U.S.A. 


WALTER VAN DEN BERGH, Société Royale de Zoologie d’Anvers, 26 Place Reine 
Astrid, Antwerp, Belgium. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


. C Baaruass, to “ Langdale”, Bellingham Road, Lytham, Lancs. 
. Dennis Bett, to Basset Manor, Checkendon, Oxon. 
. A. Braprorp, to 47 Northumberland Place, Teignmouth, Devon. 


Miss E. K. Lemon, to Harlings Game Farm, R.R.2, Hall’s Prairie Road, Cloverdale, 
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WANTED 
L’ Oiseau, 1934-1941, bound or unbound. Offers to Hon. Secretary. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





